Introductory
"The association of constitutional conventions with law,"
write the authors of a classic report, "has long been
familiar in the history of the British Commonwealth . , .
it has permeated both executive and legislative power.
It has provided a means of harmonizing relations where
a purely legal solution of practical problems was im-
possible, would have impaired free development, or
would have failed to catch the spirit which gives life to
institutions. Such conventions take their place among the
constitutional principles which are in practice regarded
as binding and sacred whatever the powers of Parliaments
may in theory be."
But men regard constitutional principles as "binding
and sacred" because they accept the ends they are in-
tended to secure. Will they so regard them if they are
doubtful about those ends? It is a convention of the
Constitution that the Standing Orders of the House must
be so worked as to give full protection in debate to the
Opposition. That convention, clearly, depends solely on
the will of the majority; in a time of profound crisis
nothing would be easier than their suspension. Most of
the conventions are vague in form and imprecise in
substance. They depend for their life upon the agreement
of parties to the way in which they should be worked.
Let that agreement be once withdrawn, and no Opposi-
tion will doubt that their interpretation by the Govern-
ment is "^constitutional." For it is certainly untrue to
argue, as Dicey argued, that they must be ultimately
obeyed because, otherwise, their violation would produce
a breach of the law. The Army Act need not be passed
annually in order to compel a summons of Parliament
each year. Financial provision for national services
could easily be made for two years instead of one.
Even a defeated Government could remain in office,
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